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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Introduction to the Science of Ethics. Theodore de Laguna. New York : 

The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 411. $1.75. 

Among recent text-books on ethics this is, perhaps, easily the most 
progressive and radical. This remark refers particularly to part three, 
which is in reality the book. On the whole the treatise seems to possess 
great value. Something should be said on each part. 

Part one, entitled "The Field of Ethics," discusses, and that well, the 
usual topics covered by the title. In the chapter, however, devoted to the 
problem of responsibility and freedom, we have one more endeavor to 
state determinism in terms of indeterminism ; a hopeless and futile 
undertaking. It leads to inevitable confusions in thinking. For ex- 
ample, in an endeavor to protect determinism from the charge of fatalism, 
presumably in its Oriental form, that man of straw so easily to be 
bowled over is set up. But this is not the determinism which is fatal to 
any real morality, and which determinists seldom seem clearly to under- 
stand. When it is argued that one's belief in part determines action, no 
indeterminist would deny it. But that is not the same thing as acceptance 
of the dogma of universal inexorable sequence of cause and effect, to 
which the consistent determinist is driven, or else he is, though he may 
not know it, an indeterminist. A sample of the confusion in thought 
appears, for instance, on page 58. " The determinist believes that his 
impulses are efficient causes by which the future course of events must 
in part be shaped. . . . He believes that his efforts count for something 
in determining his happiness or unhappiness. Why then should he cease 
to struggle ? " But if he is a consistent determinist he believes much 
more. He believes that his beliefs and efforts are themselves determined 
as fixed events in the unchangeable series. Even his belief in his beliefs 
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is such a fixed event. To make " determinism a regulative principle " in 
an " intellectual policy " (p. 61) is to turn oneself into an indeterminist. 
In summing up (p. 65) we find : " At bottom determinism and indetermin- 
ism have stood for very much the same thing. . . . Both have pointed to 
the truth, that man's character is the essential cause of his acts, and that 
upon this causal relation his moral responsibility depends." To say this 
seems to the reviewer to be guilty of a piece of logical inconsequence, 
surely unconscious in so sincere and honest a thinker as is our author. 
For what is this "character, the essential cause," but the fixed effect of 
antecedent causes. To say a man behaves as he does, because his char- 
acter is as it is, is like saying lead and iron behave as they do because of 
what they are. This is to bring character under the concept of physical 
nature. It has been somewhere beautifully said : " The planets swing 
round in their orbits freely." So do men in this view of their acts move 
as freely as the planets and freely in no other sense. But this muddles 
the concept of freedom hopelessly. 

To the reviewer there seems nothing better to be done in this matter 
than what William James so frankly did. As between a logically con- 
sistent determinism and its only true opposite, the novel, the genuinely 
new, not to be found in any prior causes, he dared accept the latter. 
Call it, if you will, chance. He did not fear the word. Between a closed, 
and to a certain extent an open universe, in the face of the facts, there 
was to him no choice. The open universe was the only thing he could 
stand. If there is no open universe, there is nothing but clean barefaced 
determinism and there is not in it " all the freedom you want," as theo- 
retical indeterministic determinists are wont to say. There isn't any, 
and "free behavior according to your character" has not a scintilla of 
freedom in it, in any real form. 

In the following chapter, entitled, "A general survey of moral stand- 
ards," there is an admirable exposition of the various kinds, or types, of 
standard actually used by men in their judgments of character and con- 
duct. It is made evident how these different types of measurement have 
always their limitations, how they overlap, and in their cross classifica- 
tions confuse the minds of men. Not one of them can be carried through 
consistently, yet each in its degree is justified, and there is no getting on 
without each, though it may be exceedingly difficult to use each properly 
in its place and in its degree. This is evidence of a very commendable 
breadth of mind. 

The second part of the book, some eighty pages, is devoted to an expo- 
sition of the classical schools of ethical philosophy, from the sophists of 
Greece to the thinkers of the nineteenth century. This seems very well 
done. The desideratum has been for teachers of ethics to undergraduates 
just such a brief outline as is here given. The progress of the movement 
is to be made clear, the creators of ethical theory are to be made known, 
and yet multiplicity of details and names so far avoided as shall neither 
falsify the record nor confuse the beginner's mind. This the book seems 
to have done on the whole well. 

Of course there will always be two difficulties in any such undertaking. 
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You can not please everybody. Some things should not be presented just 
so. On the other hand, it is hard for the man of learning to divine just 
what will be needed by the beginner. Indeed, it would seem that the 
only man who can read an outline with profit and understanding is the 
man who does not need it, while the man who most needs it can not get 
much out of the outline written for him. However, if any outline can 
be profitable for the undergraduate, this seems to me just the sort of one 
that is needed. 

This second part closes with an admirable discussion of the Hedonistic 
controversy, a controversy so much in evidence throughout the history of 
ethics. There is here again revealed the same breadth of mind for which 
praise has been given in another connection. The truth in the theory 
is frankly accepted and admirably expounded. The failures and limita- 
tions of the theory are as ably presented. 

We come now to part three which, I have before remarked, is the book. 
It frankly adopts the empirical position. There is neither revelation 
from Heaven, nor innate nor God-given inner faculty to guide man's 
way. He is as much discoverer and inventor in the control of human 
character and conduct, in the framing of custom and law, in the organiza- 
tion of society, as he is in the control of nature's material forces. And 
the end of ethics as a theoretical science, as its standard as a practical 
science, is no less objective than is the end in biology or the standard 
in physics. The difference resides in the immensely greater complexity 
of the phenomena, on the one hand, and, on the other, in the possible or 
even [and to the reviewer] probable presence of causally undetermined 
elements. These latter render the analysis of the phenomena not only 
more difficult, but, in the sense in which we have a science of physics, 
impossible. The furthermost possible reach of the science can never be 
ultimate, only tentative and approximative. Its conclusions even so are 
those on which law and social control in all forms are based, though the 
open mind is forced upon us. This characteristic of open-mindedness of 
the wise man is nowhere more necessary than in this very field of ethical 
science and practise. We have in this science surely something solid on 
which to base our control, but that solid something may to a degree be 
changed at any given time in some indeterminable ways. The standard 
never can be finally and definitely fixed, but the direction of the move- 
ment can be definitely determined. 

What has just been said is not put forth so much as an adequate sum- 
mary of the book, as an indication of what the reviewer takes to be in the 
main the position of the author. And from an open-minded study of past 
history and present actual practise in morals, it seems to be the only 
tenable position on which the student of ethics can take his stand. 

The exposition of this fundamental position of the author has some 
notable excellences. To begin with, there is the approach to the subject 
from the psychological point of view. This is in harmony with Professor 
Dewey's method in his course at Columbia on psychological ethics. You 
have here a frank adoption of the conclusions of Shand, Stout, and Mc- 
Dougall, of the existence in the mind of systems composed of original 
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instinctive impulses, which they call sentiments, in a technical sense. 
These may be thought of as structures which dispose to actions of 
thought, feeling, and conduct of certain forms. Without these structures 
there is no control, no ethical character or conduct. And it is the build- 
ing up of these structures which constitutes moral evolution in the race, 
and moral education in the individual. The growth of a sentiment of ab- 
stract justice is the growth of conscience par excellence. You have in 
this way of viewing the phenomena a satisfactory account both of the 
nature and of the origin of conscience and of its variation from age to 
age and from man to man. Again the problem of morals presents itself 
to the author as one aspect of the general problem of values. The treat- 
ment is most interesting. Values arise out of and are determined by 
these structures named sentiments. So values change as these structures 
change, varying from age to age and from place to place. These struc- 
tures are built up through social contacts and also in reference to the 
laws of nature. They are subject to criticism and open to experiment. 
Are not all positive laws and even customs to a certain degree experi- 
mental? In the last analysis these subjective structures which give 
values are objectively determined. Certain structures are favored over 
others because of consequences. So certain sentiments tend to disappear, 
others to persist. May not at last a system of sentiments arise, which 
gives a supreme value and in which all other values are involved as ele- 
ments, a system of values in harmony at once with physical and human 
nature ? 

Just here the most interesting exposition of this theory of the author 
seems open to some criticism. He seems not to have carried his theory 
through consistently to its end. So there arises a certain confusion in 
the use of terms. Morality is used at times evidently with the meaning 
of mores. At other times it carries the meaning of morals proper. Thus 
when he discusses " The Significance of Morality for Society," morality 
evidently means mores. He starts off with the statement (p. 282), "It is 
a very old and trite observation that morality is of great advantage to any 
society." This puts the cart before the horse. What we mean by 
morality is that which is of advantage to society. Certain mores, ac- 
cepted customs, and laws, may be found not to be of advantage to society 
and they become then immoral. Morality properly so called is critical of 
morality as custom and law. Its basis of criticism rests on what is of 
advantage at once to society and the individual. If we reserve the word 
morality for the technical meaning of mores, we might reserve ethics for 
the technical name for the growing theoretic science of a progressive 
standard both for social organization, and for individual character and 
conduct. 

Again it sometimes appears as though morality were used to name 
one among several coordinate obligations. Doubtless as thought of by 
certain persons it seems to be such, as, for example, by those intellectual 
defectives, who talk about " art for art's sake," and who say morality has 
nothing to do with art. What may be called minor morals may have 
coordinate value with other human interests and may come into serious 
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conflict with them. But there is such a thing as major morality, which 
is the right organization of all impulses whether innate or acquired, 
whether of social or individual import. In itself it is comprehensive of 
life — the whole of life, and because it is the organization of life's many 
aspects into an harmonious unity, it is necessarily supreme, and all parts, 
aspects, or whatever you may call them, are but abstracts in this con- 
crete whole. The supreme danger in ethics is thus abstraction, the reduc- 
ing it from its imperial position to being but a one among many. 

There had been marked for comment a certain lack of perspicuity in 
the treatment of conventionality, and a tendency to take that for obvious 
which is far from that to the ordinary undergraduate mind, for which the 
book is written. But when all is said there remains ground for abundant 
praise of the book. It is a strong stimulant to thinking, and will prove a 
valuable text-book in the hands of any instructor who is alive to real prob- 
lems of ethics, with which the present times fairly bristle. 

Herbert G. Lord. 

Columbia University. 

What May I Hope? An Inquiry into the Sources and Reasonableness of 
the Hopes of Humanity, especially the Social and Religious. George 
Trumbull Ladd. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. 
Pp. xiii + 310. 

This, the last of the four essays which together sum up the mature 
views of the Yale philosopher, adds little to our knowledge of his doctrine, 
or to contemporary thought. Written in his unfailingly urbane and sooth- 
ing style, it is more than commonly vague, strung-out, and commonplace. 
There are occasional comments that one can relish and remember, such as 
the following : " How often, fortunately, are the ' by-products ' of hope 
worth far more than any of its immediate and carefully planned satisfac- 
tions ! The young man hopes for wealth or fame ; he realizes habits of 
industry. He works seven years in joyful hope of Rachel ; he gets Leah ; 
but she is the better wife of the two " (p. 119). But such gleams are rare; 
and the general impression left upon the reader is of a monotonous, if 
exalted, seriousness. In part, at least, this may be due to the fact that there 
is really less to say on the subject of Hope than on the topics discussed in 
the other volumes of the series. We are here in the realm of sermonizing 
rather than of observation or logic. 

The discussion begins with the psychology of hope-states ; the complex 
emotion of hope is resolved into the three factors, desire, expectation, and 
trust, mingled in varying proportions. Thence we pass to a consideration 
of the ethical question, What hopes are morally legitimate, and what hopes 
vicious? The morally impermissible hopes are those based upon immoral 
desires ; and since morality is the wisdom of life, these " immoral hopes 
are essentially foolish hopes " (p. 75). 

When we pass from these preliminary considerations to the main ques- 
tion, What hopes are reasonable ? we perceive at once that the answer is to 
be given in accordance with the results reached in the earlier volumes of 
the series. " These hopes find their solid ground in the fundamental and 



